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NOTES ON THE OLD TEMPLE OF ATHENA ON THE 
ACROPOLIS 

Bv William Nickerson Bates 

THE problem of the old temple of Athena on the Acropolis at 
Athens has for some time been a most important one in Athe- 
nian topography. This temple, the foundations of which were uncovered 
in 1886, was destroyed by the Persians under Xerxes at the time of his 
invasion of Greece. It attracted no particular attention until Dorpfeld 
advanced his theory that this temple was rebuilt by the Athenians when 
they came back to Athens ; that it was here that the state moneys were 
stored during the greater part of the fifth century ; and that the building 
remained standing during the whole of the classical period and perhaps 
lasted down into the middle ages. Dorpfeld conjectures the existence 
of this temple chiefly because of certain inscriptions which he has dinv 
culty in referring either to the Parthenon or to the Erechtheum. His 
arguments, together with the evidence upon which they are based, have 
been set forth at length in a series of papers in the Mitthcilungen dcs 
k. d. arch. Jnstltuts zu A/hen, 1 and have been supported in a recent 
paper in the American Journal of Archaeology by A. S. Cooley." The 
arguments brought forward in these articles I shall not discuss. My 
object in the present paper is to show that we have important literary 
evidence which seems to prove that from the time of its destruction the 
old temple of Athena was never rebuilt. This evidence, so far as I 
know, has not been examined by any one discussing this subject ; and 
where it has been discussed it has not received the attention which 
it deserves. 

This evidence is as follows : Lycurgus in his speech against Leocrates, 
in praising the ancestors of the men of his own generation, refers to an 



1 Dorpfeld's articles are to be found in Vols. XI (18S6) p. 337 ff.; XII (1887) 
p.25fl.; p.iooff.; XV (1890) p. 420H.; XXII (1S97) p. i5orf. For other recent 
papers see American Journal of Archaeolo^, Vol. Ill (1899) p. 346 n. I. 

» Vol. Ill (1899) p. 345 ft. 
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oath which he says was taken by the Greeks before the battle of Plataea. 
That oath is then quoted and runs as follows (§ 81) : Ou *-otipro/uu 
rtpl wkuovot to tfiv T)}« Iktvdipiat, oiSJ KaraXuif/ui rouv ijyc/idvas ovrt 
(uvrat ovtc Airotfavdvrat, iXAa tow iv rp /«»X5 TcXcvrijo-avTas tuv 
crvfifia^uiv airavrat 6wpu>. xal Kpanqcras tu iroXc/iw rovs fiapfiapow; 
tuv jiiv fui^ura/iivwy {mlp rrjt 'EXXaSos irdXeuv ovStyiiav dvaoraTOV 
•■Oiijao), rat Si ra tov fiapfiapov vpoiXopivat airacras Scxarcvcrw ' kcu 
tuv upwv tuv ipwpr/<x8ivru>v xat KaTaji\rjQlvr)i>v into Tuv ftap/ioipwv 
oiSiv &voLKO&op.r/<ru> iravrdiraaiv, dXX* vrropvrjpa tois cirtytyvo/icvoi? tacru 
«taraAetir£<7-&u ri}s tuv fSapfSdpwv iatfiuas. 

It is the last part of this oath which concerns us. If, as Lycurgus 
says, the Athenians took this oath and if they kept it, the old Athena 
temple on the Acropolis could not have been rebuilt. For if the 
temple was not rebuilt soon after the return of the Athenians to Athens, 
it was not rebuilt at all, since neither Dorpfeld nor any one else would 
maintain that it was rebuilt at a later period. 

There is other evidence besides this. Pausanias in the tenth book l 
gives an account of the temple of Apollo at Abae and explains that 
Xerxes bumed that temple. He then continues : 'EXXiJvuv Si rote 
4vTto*Tao > ( tu ySap/Jdpw ra KarixKa.v6i.vra lipa pij avurravat <r<picnv cSo- 
(cv t iXXa it tov iravro vjro\tiirccr&ii xpovov tov c\6ovt mop.vrjpa.Ta. ' 
kxu. rovSc Iviko. o* tc iv rg 'AXiapTia vaot *ai 'AOr/vaiott ti}s "Hpas iirl 
oSy Tj 4>aXijpMt)j Kal 6 iirl 4>uXiy/>u rrjt Arjpyjrpoi <tui kot* ipt «ti 
tf/xixavroi pivovai. touxvttjv 6Yuv xat tov «lv *A/3at« tcoov totc y< ctvai 
Sokui, jt o iv T<p iroXt'/iw ru 4>uKix<^ fiuxo~6(vTus p^XV 4>uk<uv avS/>a$ 
kcu <!s A/3as ixirtc^tvyoras avrovs T< ot QrjfZaloi tovs iKiVat xai to 
Icodv, StvYt/jov o>j ovTot /itra Mi/Sovt, cSWav irvpl' tionjxti S* ovv «eal 
it ipi «Tt otKoSo/xij/idruv <£o-c?tv«rTaTov oirdcra Si) 7 <£Xo£ <Xv/u}varo, 
OT€ iirl Ty Mi/SiKij) rrpoXiaji-qaaplvw irvpi, av&s vjio tov BotuTtov irvpbt 
KaTupyavpAvov. In other words, the Persians bumed the temple at 
Abae and the small part of it which was not destroyed was burned in 
later times by the Thebans. The temple, then, had not been rebuilt 
down to the time of the Phocian war, and it was not rebuilt after that 
time, as I shall show later. Pausanias does not say where the oath was 
taken. 

' «o. 35. a-3' 
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There is still another reference to this oath. Diodorus" in a passage 
in the eleventh book l says that before the Greeks marched to Plataea, 
they collected at the Isthmus where they decided to take an oath to 
preserve their unity of purpose and to force themselves to undergo all 
dangers bravely. Then follows the oath as given in Lycurgus, with a 
few slight changes in text. 3 After this, Diodorus goes on to say that 
after taking the oath the Greeks started for Boeotia. 

These are the only accounts of this oath which I have been able to 
find, but they are sufficient to prove that in Liter Greek times the story 
of this oath was a well established tradition. This tradition can with- 
out difficulty be traced back at least to writers of the fourth century, 
for the oath as we have it in Diodorus undoubtedly goes back to 
Ephorus. We do not know, to be sure, when the oath found in 
Lycurgus was inserted into the text, but we have hints enough in the 
speech proper to prove that in all probability we have the oath 
essentially as Lycurgus knew it. The source of the passage in Pausanias 
is more difficult to determine. The one author of whom he is making 
constant use in this part of his work is Herodotus. This is clear to 
any one who reads the two authors together; and what is more, 
Pausanias mentions Herodotus no less than three times three pages 
before this passage. He even makes use of Herodotus in this very 
chapter until he comes to the account of the oath. There is no 
mention of the oath in Herodotus. Consequently we must imagine 
that Pausanias got his information on this point elsewhere, perhaps 
from some oral source at Abae. This discussion makes it clear, I 
think, that the story of the oath as we have it goes back at least to the 
fourth century B.C. 

But we have still another most important piece of literary evidence. 
Plutarch in his Life of Pericles * says that Pericles proposed a decree 
that all the Greek cities both large and small should be invited to send 
delegates to Athens to deliberate about the Greek temples which the 
barbarians had burnt, and the sacrifices which they had vowed to the 



* The part relating to the temples reads, xol riSr Up&r t<2i- liarp^sHrTu* xai 
KorapXyBirrur tiSiv oUoSo/x^cru, 4XX' vrinnjua roil ixiyimntmt iiau «ai (caraXWf » 
rip Twr fiappipwr iaeficlas. 

' Ch. 17. 
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gods when they were fighting against the Persians. They were also 
to consider plans for freer commercial intercourse. These words of 
Plutarch are most important, and they rest on the best of authority. 
Cobet ' has argued that Plutarch's source for this statement is nothing 
less than the decree of Pericles itself, which he found in the collection of 
Craterus. Wilamowitz, who has examined the question independently, 
has come to the same conclusion.* It is the statement as to the burnt 
temples which is of interest to us here. Why did Pericles call this 
meeting about the burnt temples, and what was its object? It was, I 
think, in order that the Greek states might revoke the oath which they 
had swom not to rebuild the temples. The Acropolis with its burnt 
ruins had come to be an eye-sore to the Athenians, and Pericles desired 
to clear the ground and build a new temple. The only way he could 
do this without exciting hostile criticism was by appealing to the Greeks 
to recall their oath. This decree probably dates from about 450 B.C. 
The meeting planneo. was never held because of the opposition of the 
Spartans, but nevertheless the attempt to hold it seems not to have 
been altogether barren of results. It seems likely that some agreement 
was reached in the case of the temples, for, as I shall presently show, at 
about this time the burnt temples began to be restored. 

Let us now examine the archaeological evidence on this question, 
that is, the evidence of the temples themselves. 

Herodotus tells us that, aside from Athens, the Persians bumed with 
their temples the following towns : Drymas,* Charadra, Erochus, Tethro- 
nium or Tithronium, Amphicaea or Amphiclaea, Neon, Pedieis, Triteis, 
Elataea, Hyampolis, Parapotamii, Abae, Panopeus, 4 Daulis, Aeolides, 
Thespiae,' Plataea, and Eleusis. 8 Excavations have been carried on at 
most of these sites, but the remains found have, as a rule, been so 
slight that no satisfactory conclusions can be drawn from them. For 
example, at Hyampolis the remains of the temples are so trifling that we 
cannot say whether they were rebuilt or not, but in a few cases we have 
more satisfactory evidence. At Elataea the remains of the temple of 
Athena show that the temple was rebuilt, and its proportions prove that 



1 Mnemosyne, N. S. Vol. I (1873) p. 1 13. * 8, 35. 

* Aus KyJulhen, p. 8 n. 8. • 8, 50. 

' Herodotus, 8, 33. " 9. 65. 
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it was a little earlier than the so-called Theseum at Athens ; * that is, the 
rebuilding dates from about 440 b.c. At Abae we have evidence that 
the temple of Apollo was never rebuilt. F. Koepp, who has discussed 
this question,* criticises the statement of Pausanias that the part of this 
temple not burnt by the Persians was burnt by the Phocians, and argues 
that it would have been impossible to distinguish between the two or 
to decide whether the building had been rebuilt or not. He thinks 
that the ruins could not have been left as they were at the end of the 
Persian wars, and that Pausanias cannot be relied upon when he says 
that they date from that time. But excavations carried on by members 
of the British School at Athens in 1894 have shown that the temple 
was never rebuilt ; * and what is more, all the fragments of the offer- 
ings found antedate the Persian wars. 

The most striking example, however, is Eleusis. The temple de- 
stroyed by the Persians was not rebuilt until the time of Pericles. 
Strabo* and Vitruvius 6 even say that Ictinus was the architect, but 
Plutarch* gives us the names of three other men who were said to 
have designed and erected the building. Dorpfeld asks how we can 
imagine the Athenians going without a temple of Athena from 480 
until the building of the Parthenon. The worship of Demeter and 
Persephone in connection with the Eleusinian Mysteries was quite 
as important to the Athenians as the worship and festivals of Athena, 
and yet the temple at Eleusis was allowed to remain in ruins for a full 
generation after its destruction. 

Of the temples of Hera on the road to Phalerum and of Demeter at 
Phalerum, both of which Pausanias 7 cites as examples of temples not 
rebuilt, we can say little. In 1, 1, 5 Pausanias again speaks of the 
temple of Hera, adding that the people said that the statue in it was 
the work of Alcamenes, but that if that were the case the temple 
could not have been injured by the Medes. Koepp accepts this ; but 



1 Fraxer, Pausanias, Vol. V, p. 433. 

• Jthrtuih ties dent, arch. Inst. Vol. V (1890) p. 268 fl 

' Sec Journal of Hellenic Studies Vol. XVI (1896) p. 291 ft. 

4 9. P- 395- 

• 7, prael. 16. 

• Pericles ch. 13. 
' IO, 35, 2. 
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the other alternative is equally justifiable, namely that the statue was 
not by Alcamenes. 

There are two other temples which must be mentioned in this con- 
nection, one the temple at Sunium and the other the old temple at 
Rhamnus. The present temple at Sunium is built upon the founda- 
tions of an earlier temple which was undoubtedly destroyed by the 
Persians. This second temple was built, according to Dorpfeld,* about 
the time of the so-called Theseum, that is, not earlier than 440 B.C. 

At Rhamnus the case is somewhat different. There are remains there 
of two temples, one of which is larger than the other. The small 
temple antedates the Persian wars, and its walls are still standing to a 
height of six or eight feet. The large temple is placed close beside the 
other and dates from about the middle of the fifth century. This temple 
was never finished. The finding in the old temple of votive statues 
dating from the fifth to the second century B.C. seems to prove that the 
the temple was rebuilt. The later temple, therefore, can hardly have 
been built as the successor of the older one, as was formerly supposed. 
Unfortunately there is no evidence to show when the rebuilding of the 
older temple took place. These temples at Rhamnus therefore do not 
affect the present argument either way. 

What then does the evidence of the temples prove? First, that 
some temples destroyed by the Persians were never rebuilt; second, 
that those which were rebuilt are not earlier than 450 B.C. In other 
words, the archaeological evidence bears out the literary evidence that 
no temple destroyed by the Persians was rebuilt before the time of 
Pericles. 

In this connection one may well ask why the temple begun by Cimon 
on the site where the Paithenon was afterwards erected was never 
finished. The fact that his political opponents came into power may 
explain why work on the building was discontinued, but is hardly a 
sufficient reason to explain why the good material which had been 
collected was not used. It is perhaps not unlikely that Cimon's politi- 
cal opponents succeeded in persuading the people that the building of 
this temple was a violation of the oath ; and that later on, Pericles, in 
order to avoid all similar criticism, asked the Greeks to revoke the oath 
so that he might begin entirely afresh his new temple, the Parthenon. 

1 Athtn. Mitth. Vol. IX (1884) p. 336. 
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It now remains for me to consider briefly two objections to the 
genuineness of this oath brought forward by Rehdantz 1 and accepted 
by Koepp.* They are based upon two passages, one in Isocrates and 
one a fragment of Theopompus. In the first passage Isocrates, after 
mentioning the fact that the Persians robbed and burned the temples 
of the gods, says,* &o ko.1 rove "Iwras a£iov imiviiv, on rwv i/iirprjcrdiv' 
tw lipuiv irtipapavT a rtvtt Kivrjartiav -q vdXxv tit rlp^ata Karacrrrjaat 
fiov\rj$aty, ovk ajropowres iroOtv iirurKCvacnooxv, AAA* Iv viro/nTj/m 
rots iiriyiyvofitvots jj rijc ruv fiapfiaptav dcre/Jtias, <rX. Rehdantz and 

Koepp think it strange that Isocrates should mention such an oath of 
the Ionians and not mention that of the Greeks, if it existed. The diffi- 
culty, however, is not as great as appears at first sight. I have already 
shown that the oath of the Greeks was probably revoked in the time of 
Pericles. Consequently it no longer existed in the time of Isocrates, 
and so could not appropriately be referred to by him. This objection 
therefore falls to the ground. 

The second objection is found in a fragment of Theopompus 4 in 
which he says that "EAAi?vik6« ooko? KOTa^cvStrai, iv 'A$j]valoi tyuriv 
o/ido-cu TOW EAAijms irpb rijc fa^ij* ri}? iv IIAxiratatf jrpos tous fi°-p- 

/?aoovf . This is only a fragment, and we cannot say whether Theopom- 
pus is referring to this oath about the temples or to some other. Two 
other oaths were taken by the Greeks before Plataea 8 and the reference 
may be to one of them. But let us suppose for the sake of argument 
that Theopompus is referring to this oath about the temples. How 
then are we to explain away the passage in Plutarch, a passage granted 
to be based upon the best of authority, an official inscription? But this 
passage in Theopompus must be read with caution ; for just below it he 
continues, crt Si «<u r^v iv MapaoWi jtax , 7 v > °"X "f 41 v °- vt k i/ivovcri 
ytycvr)p.ivT)V, kcu oaa. aXXa, <pr}crlv, 1} 'AOtjvaiiov iroXts &\a£ov(.vircu kox 
irapaKpovtrai Tovs 'EXAi^/as. A fragment of this sort, torn away from 
its context, so that we do not know what the author was talking about, 
can count for little, and so may be dismissed. 



1 Lykurgos gegen Ltokratts, p. 173. 

* Op. cit. p. 272. 
' 4. IS6- 

4 Frag. 167 ia Miiller's F.Jl. C. Vol. I, p. 306. 

* See Rehdantz, Op. cit. p. 173 
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Let me now vciy briefly sum up my conclusions. I think that the 
evidence shows that the Greeks did not rebuild any of the temples 
destroyed by the Persians before the time of Pericles; that the old 
temple of Athena was therefore never rebuilt ; that Pericles, wishing to 
beautify the Acropolis, or perhaps to build a secure place for the money 
coming in from the Confederacy of Delos, called a meeting of the 
Greeks, one of the objects of which was to revoke the oath about the 
temples. The meeting did not take place ; but the oath was revoked, 
and from that time on many of the old temples were rebuilt. At 
Athens the Acropolis was cleared of its ruins and the Parthenon 
begun. 



